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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


SMILE on! that young lip well may smile, those eyes may wel! look bnght 
And not a passing cloud arise to dim their sunny light. 

And well the look of happiness may those fair features wear, 
Undimmed by tume, untouched by grnef, and all unmarked by care 


Thy life is gliding calmly on, a clear untroubled stream, 
Reflecting but the lights of heaven, that o'er it brightly beam, 
Or flowers of earth that bend to gaze upon its tranquil tide, 
Which thus in light and loveliness securely on doth glide. 


Too bright thy lot, too blue thy sky ; with flowers too passing fau 

Thy ; ath is strewn; too much of bloom and radiance is there 

For should that raciance fade away, the bloom desert thy path, 

How couldst thou bear the sudden blight, how brook the tempest’s wrath! 


But yet methinks that I can read within thy sparkling eye, 
In thy bright smile, and lotty brow an omen proud and high 
Which doth of future triumph tell, a promise of success, 
In all the various paths of life which yet thy feet may press 


Tisa vain fancy! yetl love to deem that thou art one 

Whom, favoured both of heaven and earth, hfe ne’er will frown upon 
Methinks the ills that may be thine, my heart wonld rather bear, 

Chan one so formed for all its joys, its griefs should ever share. Tuyrza 





THANKSGIVING. 


The harvest which Ged thus gave to this pious people, caused them to | 





-et apart another day of solemn thanksgiving to the glorious hearer of 
avers '—Mather's Magnala. 
Choirs of the glad and free, 
Wake your high harps of praise ! 
Ring out the notes of jubilee, 
Your noblest pwans raise ! 
Dwellers of mountain steep, 
Beneath the pine at rest, 
And ye in teeming vales that sleep 
Pillow'd on plenty’s breast, 
Lift the warm thanks of grateful heart- 
To Him who every perfect gift impart~ 








Hail to the pilgrims’ day 
Of bright and happy dawn! 

And thou, proud orb of cheering ray 
Move in thy glory on. 

Yet still in all thy course sublime 
Above earth’s peopled bowers, 

rhou shalt not mark a happier clime 
Nor happier hearts than ours 


L.ook—not a foeman’s form 
Midst freedom’s host appears ; 
Hark—not a note of battle’s storm 
Breaks on our listening ears 
uve that at times above the swells 
Of ocean’s sighing waves, 
\ deep and solemn murmur tells 
Ot Europe's struggling slaves, 
Where God's own image, fashioned fre: 
is bowed by rank’s vain pageantry 


ilere ignorance, of owlet sight, 
To her dark haunts ts awed, 

As science from her spheres of light 
Darts her free beams abroad ; 

While genius at her bidding bends 
His influence proud and high, 

(nd through his broad and burning leu 
Pours them on every eye; 

from the dim orb of waning years 

Po childhood laughing through its tea: 


Here, as an angel bright and free, 
Religion walks abroad, 
And tears no monarch’s stern decree 
7 shalt thou worship God 
But in her own appointed way, 
And conscious-« oa n time, 
Whether at mse or shut of day 
At week or Sabbath chime 
W hene’er devotion’s spirit calls 
She bends the humble knee 
J.ow in the temple’s marbled wall- 
Or ‘neath the green-wood trex 


oy iso’er all our land, 
he fruited glade and slope, 
Mellowed by summer's radiant hand 
Have filled the autumn cup : ‘ 
\\ tule commerce from her treasured kev! 
Presents her orient hoard, 
\nd harvests of a thousand hills 
Crown the o’ertlowing board ! 


Then wake your noblest strains 

Choirs of the glad and free! 
up unto your hallowed fanes 
On this high jubilee 


ta 





} Praise Him who led the pilgrim bark, 
With its men of holy worth, 
Through the stormy deep, a second ark 
With life for a second earth 
Yea, praise ye Him who bounteous!y 
Gave you this goodly clime, 
Sealed by your fathers’ blood, to be 
Yours through all coming time ; 
Praise him—the light, the life, the love 
r That guides, sustains, and woos all hearts above ! 
Prorrve 


TO A BRIDE. 


f l'o wish thee bliss in courteous phrase 

Be theirs who love thee less ; 

i! For fervent thoughts and anxious hop« 
The lips may hot express 


| I'were vain to breathe the hackmied praye 

| That thornless wreaths should twin 
Thy brow, or joy’s full sparkling cup 

As now, be ever thine 


Deem not the lay too sad young bride 
For Hymen’s first-born hours ; 

Dregs will be in the cup, and thorns 
Inwoven with the flowers 


FExemption from the general doom 
I dare not ask for thee ; 

But should thy path o’er sunny hil! 
Or through dim valley be, 


Thy mother’s spirit be thy guide ! 
Her faith thy cherished guest 
Heaven can no richer boon confer 
To live—to die so blest A 





POPULAR TALES. 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 
BY HOR ACE SMITH 


tS TWO CHAPTERS .—CHAPTES 


Ir [have ever done anything worth talking of in the world 
it Was by being always a quarter of an hour before niyv time 
So said Nelson. But he was born to be a great man: and there 
is nothing more different than the same maxim applied to a 
great man and a little one. I have been ruined through lit 
by being always a quarter of an hour before my time. For 
the comfort of the lazy, the only true philosophers after all, let 
me tell my brief history 


My father was a captain in the guards, and just as a mili 


taire should be, a gay, dashing, bustling fellow ; utterly ruined 
at five and twenty; handsome enough to make him a terror 


with rich old men with flirting only daughters; adrott enough 


to be on the books of a whole synagogue; and desperate 

enough to marv, when he could do nothing clse in the wide 
world 

Few men lave their fortunes made by the sons of Israel 

| but my father was one of the few At Bristol he was seized 

for some tardiness of finance by a rablu The jew, to save 

| the expense ol a double establishment, had brought his 

daughter with him from London. Jessica saw the captain, and 

| Was smitten he was heiress to seventy years of usury ; and 





the captain fell prodigiously in love flintiness of the 


man of Israel was worn away by six mo -' tears and teasing ; 


and Jessica and my father were at the height of happiness 


Mv ill luck bevan as early as it could, for it becan the mo 
ment I was bor 

I pass over the innumerable oceasions on which T felt the 
calamity of taking time by the foreiock dunng my first dozen 
remarking that at 
first martyrs to that sage system by which the birch is made a 


nd clean hands 


years school I was invariably among the 


for bra 
like 


that my farnily « 


substitute ns, and the laws of prosod 


those of Draco, in blood 1 discovered also 
weived that T and the 
that the 


that t 
a fortnight more of the vaca 


are written 
holidays were much 
too ready m our schoolmaster might have 


kept 


their soul; and that my demands on my father for money were 
, 
ke 


return ; 


me a week or tion with all 


wWked on as prompt bevond all chronology : indeed, it appear 


ed that he would have had no great objection if time, on this 


had stood still for lif 


pomnt, | 
But school must be left at lost: and my lear it Was 





' reached the 





} 


| destined to be a matter of ectat \ horse-race, which agitated 


all the grown fools of the country for a month before, was too 
aflair not to resound within the walls of ou: 


I was determined to be present 


interesting an 
house of bondage ute qu'il 
coude. ‘The attempt was treason to the majesty of discipline 
> it, I wa 


without the sinews of war, and reduced to my last credit, (fox 


But when did conspiracy want tempters while 


the reduction to the last shilling had occurred on the day ot 

| my return) I persevered, who shall suppose that my resolution 
quailed, when, by the evening’s post, within exactly twelv« 
hours of the starting, I received an enclosure of five pound 
for my own expenditure, from the liberal hands of my tather 
and tive times the sum for my master, trom the punetu il hand 
of my mother ? 

Thad a confidant, and, of cours: 


Like every hero and heroine, 


as unlike myself as the antipodk a quiet, honest, good 


humoured fellow, a sort of human feather-hed or footstool, the 


natural resting-place of the fiery, the weary, or the idle. Jack 
Dulman was the scorn and friend of every soul among us; 9 
two legged tortowse, whese back would bear any weight 


whether of obligations or injuries, and whom nothing short 
of the general conflagration could stir out of his pace, menta 
or bodily 


him to take the opportunity of seeing the world 


To Jack 1 communicated my secret, and implored 
We pledge ! 
our faiths, and both went to bed, but not both to sleep, 1 
sprang at five from a feverish pillow, on which I had counted 
every tucking of the heuse clock, till I could have told the 
The morn was fresh and fair, the sun 

dad 
music and perfume out of the woodbines and the hawthorne 


seconds by mstinct 


in his glory, the wind gently kiss the trees,” sucking 


as far as the eve could reach from my attic: and among thy 
inferior melodies of birds and ualk-maids, I caught the neig 


of steeds, caparisoning for the day of fame. 1 quivered wit! 


expectation ; not the most « pert country gentleman that ever 
ockeyed his bosom friend, northe most match hunting matron 
that ever felt: herself encumbered with daughters, looked fox 
ward with a more eager anticipation of what the day was to 
I flew to Jack's pillow, but sleep sat upon him with 
He was buried, welded intorpor. 1 
In the vexation 


} pr xiuce 
i twenty parson power 


might as well have tried to animate a stom 


of my soul I gave hon a kick, which, however, never reached 


his consciousness; atid, expressing my opinion in languag« 


more vigorous than select, bounded down stairs, and was gon 


like a falcon on the wi 


Panting, covered with dust, and bueyant with delight, I 


valley, in whose centre the hopes and fears of the 


whole county were centered All was congratulation and 


smiles among the fair dames, mounted on every thing that 








could bear the weight of country-fed beauty; the gentlemen 
were in their best costume and their best bows; and, until the 
lat the starting post rang, rustic eloquence was in its fu 
flows But the bell shook the blossoms prodignously ; and 
he square av filly, and my lord's gray mare, left the ladi« 
desolate ina moment. J ran through whole cargoes of livin 
ies and carnations, ranged upon carriage-tops and stand 
house shelves, and wasting their profitless sweetness on each; 
ether. But y time for being a florist was not yet come 
ind, hurrying with the rest, 1 was engulfed in an eddy ot 
gentlomen of the first weight within a circle of fifty miles 
was advised bw a frie fray father aman of ten thousand 
i vear, te bet on a foundered horse; lest mv bet almost befor 
I had pronounced the fatal words; and saw my five pound 
pase tito the har of my adviser. The blow staggered mr 
ilittle; I remonstrated, was hustled out of the ring by half 
dozen of honourable triend’s gr is; and lost blood, honow 
ind a pren ket-handkerchiet 
But now, if Thad begun through frolic, I persevered throug! 
revenge ind never bh d-pressed general rejoiced more at the 
sight of succours than I, when my frend Jack's lazy length 
loomed inte the field. instantly demanded a loan; he pon 


dered; but while in the nervous agitation of one who watts 


hus sentence from a judge 
of hi 
covery of the means of fortune and revenge together I stru 
y quarter's tute 


I was waiting for the slow motior 


mind, and feeling every pocket for the hopeless di 


upon the five fivepound notes renatted fort 
ship 
conseience at different pe riods of my lif 


Iran to the 


1 have had soil 


t then iw 


but if was n wiy ” is Ul] ru 
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betted my whole possession aga 
filly, and rejoiced in his prospective downfall. 
off went the steeds; shouts, dust, riot, trampling, shrieks, | 
clapping of hands, and waving of handkerchiefs, followed ; |, 
and I reached the winning-post just in time to see my honour- || 
able friend advance towards me with a smile and a demand of | 


I surrendered it as if it were || 
\| 
| 


inst my honourable friend’s | 
The bell rang ; |) 


my five and twenty pounds. 
wrung from my soul. 

“ Now, let me give you a piece of advice,” suid he. “ Never 
be ina hurry to wager upon the wrong horse again. A quarter) 
of an hour's thinking about the matter would have saved you 
your five and twenty pounds, which I now take from your) 
father's son, merely that you may remember his fri¢ nd’s ad- I 


” 





vice, 

Tcould have slain my mentor on the spot; but he was six) 
fect high, and I felt too pleasant a novelty in advice not tollow 
ed by flagellation, to encourage him to break the charm. | 

1 was homeward plodding my weary way, in a world “left | 
to silence and to me,” when L overtook Jack. He was whist i 
ling; the phenomenon excited my curiosity. It turned out that |) 
he had won five and twenty pounds ; nay, the very notes that i 


had so calamitously assisted my honourable adviser’s maxims! 

“When you met me,” said Jack, “T had just five shillings, 
which T intended to bet ca the same horse with you. But the! 
day and the dust sent me to sleep; and I awoke only soon | 


enough to see the last half mile. A_tellow, riding about to! 


pick up bets, took my five shillings among the rest; and the 


seed produced the crop you see 
I gave him the} 


Sut Jack was not a bad fellow, after all 
history of my wager, and of my perturbations about the debt 
to the pedagogue He offered to give me the money back, but 
L insisted on only borrowing it; and I reekon it among the 
white spots of my life, that the five and twenty pounds were | 
discharged at no deeper a date than half a dozen years. 





i} 
Sut the truantry of the morning decided my fate The | 
letter containing the story of the race was answered by an|| 
order for my immediate return. Never was rapture equal to|| 
mine. But what is human lite?) T had seareely pac ked up) 
my meagre valise, when the tidings of my father’s death broke | 
up all my plans. He loved hunting and play, and was unlucky || 
by the latter, and the help, of course, of an old andl 
ty 

smoothness that would have been incredible to an American | 
Not a trunk, not a twig, was left upon its surface ; |! 


in both. 
intimate friend, he reduced the last acre of his estate to : 


farmer 
and the land rapidly went the same road with the produce 
With the aid of a hunter, for which he had “ promised to pay’ 
two hundred and fifty guineas within the week, he fractured | 


|] 
| 


his neck, and died lamented by the jockey club, the jews, and |) 
the insurance-offices. 

I loved my father, for he was a man after my own heart— 
goodnatured, showy, and spoiled. I loved not my mother, | 
and the feeling was, of course, reciprocal; for the spirit of 
Duke’s place was in hersoul. She had abjured her tribe, but 
she had no darker conception of evil than the waste of money ; 
and with her the prodigal son would have had, instead of the |) 
fatted calf, a mittimus from the next bench of justices. 

I determined on embracing my father’s profession, and 





It was accorded || 
| 


gracefully wrote a long letter for her leave 
by return of post. I came up to town, and begged for the 
honour of a final interview. 
named, half past twelve. Twas a boy, giddy and careless| 
enough, but I was not a brute. 
beating within me ; and it seldom beat quicker than when 1 
set out to visit the mother whom, for some years, I had not 


It was granted, and the hour'|! 


I had something of a heart 


| 


seen, and whom, for the rest of my life, I might never see 
again. I grew impatient ; 1 could neither sit nor stand; so 1! 
sallied out, and found myself at the door of her handsome! 
} 


house in Hanover-square 


The hour tolled twelve; 1 wandered with my eye on St./! 
Gworge’s clock. My blood alternately glowed and chilled, till | 
I began to think T must have loved this sternest of all the 
Jessicas, without having ever known it before. 1 was passing 
the door for the fortieth time, when a footman, in superb 
mourning, threw it open, for the indulgence of displaying his 
person to a passing group of fashionable females. 1 bounded 
up the steps, and, to the infinite astonishment of John, rushed 
to the drawing-room. 
1 heard voices in the next, opened the door, and 


The door was open, but the room a 
sulitude. 
saw my mamma, in all the pomp of widowhood, sitting at a 
boudoir table, beside a moustached fellow, about my own age, 
who was tenderly encircling her matron waist with one languid 


arm 

The pair started up on my entrance 
taches took the matter with supreme tranquillity, plucked a 
hoquet from the mantelpiece, and walked about the room 


The man of mous 


jme that I had anticipated her time by full fifteen minutes. | affected 


| she could flirt no more 


l made me fling sorrow to the winds. 


| 


|| which the sum of five hundred dollars was paid,willb 


| mora, 


|\the corps dramatique, and the industry and taste of the 


consoling his senses with its perfume. But the lady was 
indignant ; and when I endeavoured to explain the mal-apro- | 
pos by producing her own note, she read it witha fiery glance, | 
and turning on me, said, 


pon public opinion, he is for ever 
acting a part. The bold and peculiar traits of native character 
jare refined away, or softened down by the levelling influence 
of what is termed good breeding, and he practises so many 

“ Always the same, sir, I perceive; always disobedient. 1 {amiable deceptions, and assumes so many generous senti- 
ordered you to be here at half past twelve.” ||ments, for the purposes of popularity, that it is difficult to 

She held up a watch sparkling with gems, and convinced | distinguish his real character trom that which is acquired o1 
The Indian, on the contrary, free from the re- 
Fatal fifteen minutes! ‘They cost me twenty thousand pounds | straints and refinements of polished life, and living, in a 
and a mamma ; for she married the man of moustaches before || great degree, solitary and independent, obeys the impulses 
the month was out; and, on the lapse of my brother's fortune, lof his inclination, or the dictates of his individual judgment, 
by the death of that pampered boy, flung it into her young ||and thus the attributes of his nature, being freely indulged, 
husband's kid glove ‘grow signally great and striking. Society is like an artificial 

My premature entrance was the decisive blow. My mother lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
had been a beauty, and was still more than the beau reste. | eradicated, and the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure 





| 


She had always loved admiration, and that taste had not of a velvet surface: he, however, who would study nature 
jsuffered any very remarkable decay; but she had always |tn its wildness and variety, must plunge into the forest, 


loved money, and that passion retained its supremacy without | must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the 
a jot of abatement. In short, she would have had as mach | precipice. 
adoration as possible, as long as possible, and with unlimited These reflections arose on casually looking through a 
dominion over her own exchequer. The result would have | volume of early provincial history, wherein are recorded, 
been to flirt much, and marry never; or, at worst, only when | with great bitterness, the outrages of the Indians, and their 
But my unlucky presence tore through wars with the settlers of New-England. It is painful to 
this exquisite web of Penelope. A guardsman, secn in the | perceive, even from those partial narratives, how the foot- 
attitude of an acknowledged lover, must be intended for a | steps of civilization in this country may be traced in the blood 
husband; or must bring the idle world’s idlest tongue upon) of the orginal inhabitants; how easily the colonists were 
her. A quarter of an hour later would have seen him coolly | moved to hostility by the lust of conquest ; how merciless 
dismissed to tie his cravat at the glass of his solitary coffee- |and exterminating was their warfare. The imagination 
house, and meditate his fruitless visits forthe season. As I had | shrinks at the idea, how many intellectual beings were 
witnessed the courtship, I was to be honoured by the opportu- || hunted from the earth, how many brave and noble hearts, 
nity of seeing the marriage. And within ten days, the bloom jof nature’s sterling comage, were broken down and tram- 
ing bride was driving full gallop to the lakes, with the man of) pled in the dust. 
| Such was the fate of Philip of Pokanoket, an Indian war 
I was chagrined at the whole affair, and read Hamlet with | rior, whose name was once a terror throughout Massachu 
an additional respect for Shakspeare’s knowledge of woman- || setts and Connecticut. He was the most distinguished ot 
kind; but Twas not prepared to act the part of the princely k number of contemporary sachems, who reigned over the 
misanthrope ; and the sight of my name two days after in the Pequods, the Narrhagansets, the Wampanoags, and the 
Gazette, as ensign in a regiment under orders for the Peninsula, |! other eastern tribes, at the time of the first settlement of 
I surveyed my uniform 


moustaches for her compagnon de voyage. 


‘New England—a band of native, untaught heroes, who 
in the mirror, practised the salute which I was yet to perform 
it some royal review at the head of my regiment, wiped all 


made the most generous struggle of which human nature is 
capable ; fighting to the last gasp for the deliverance of their 
|country, without a hope of victory ora thought of renown ; 
|worthy of an age of poetry, and fit subjects for local story 
'and romantic fiction, they have left scarcely any authentic 


tears from my eyes, and was in Portsmouth as soon as the 


mail could carry me. 





AN 


jtraces on the page of history, but stalk, like gigantic sha 
: - | dows, in the dim twilight of tradition. 
METAMORA. | When the pilgrims, as they are termed, first took refuge 
Tus prize tragedy, written by John Augustus Stone, for |°" the shores of the new world from the persecutions of the 
© offered | Old, they found themselves in the most gloomy and helpless 
to the public, for the first time, on Tuesday next. It is need- |situation. Few in number, and that number rapidly perish 
less to remind our readers that the distinguished tragedian, || '"2 @Way by sickness and hardships ; surrounded by a how!- 
ing wilderness and savage tribes ; exposed to the rigours ot 
an almost arctic winter, and the vicissitudes of an ever 
shifting climate; their hearts were filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings, and nothing preserved them from sink- 
ing into utter despondency, but the strong excitement ot 
religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn situation, they receiv- 


INDIAN MEMOIR. 


Mr. Forrest, is to sustain the hero and principal character | 
of the piece. During a long intimacy with theatrical events, 
we have never known to exist so great an excitement in the 
minds of acommunity as now prevails in regard to Meta- 
Subject, bard, actor, are all our own; and knowing 
s we do the talents of the author, the skill and genius of 


the histrione, the liberal views of Mr. Simpson, the fore e of ed from Massasoit, chief sagamore of the Wampanoags, 


the cheering rites of primitive hospitality. This powerful 
prince, who reigned over a great extent of country, came 
early in the spring, with a small retinue, to the new settle- 
ment at Plymouth; instead of taking advantage of the 
seanty numbers of the strangers, and expelling them from 
his territories, into which they had intruded, he entered into 
a solemn league of peace and amity, sold them a portion of 
the soil, and promised to secure to them the good will ot 
The good old sachem died in peace, and 
was happily gathered to his fathers before sorrow came 
upon his tribe—his children remained behind to experiencr 
the gratitude of white men. 

{After narrating the death of Massasoit, the succession 
of Alexander his eldest son, the insults he endured, his sub- 


stage director, we look forward to the production of this 
piece as the commencement of an era highly favourable to | 
national dramatic literature. Mr. 
Stone has evinced his research and good taste in the choice 
of the hero of his play, and, as will be seen, has slightly al- 
tered the name, probably from a regard to the euphony. 
Metamocet, the Wampanoag chief, called by the English 
King Philip, possessed virtues too rare to remain for ever 





the advancement of our 


us savage allies, 


buried in oblivion. 
ving appears to have been deeply sensible, and we have 


Of this our countryman Washington Ir- 


great pleasure in presenting our readers the following article 
from his pen. We feel contident it will be read at this time 
with peculiar interest. 


sequent arrest, and final broken-heartedness and death. 
, , : oui 
PHILIP OF POKANOKET. Mr. Irving proceeds as follows :] 


The ft 
Various sourc 


illustrative of Indian character, are gathered 


It 


llawing aneec 
+, that have every appearance of being authentic 
was thought needless to encumber the text with references. | 


Pa The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or King 
Phiip, as he was called by the settlers, on account of his 
lofty spirit and ambitious temper. The well known energy 
and enterprise of his character made him an object of great 
jealousy and apprehension, and he was accused of always 
cherishing a secret and implacable hostility towards the Eng- 
lish, An uncultivated savage is never a nice inquirer into the 
refinements of law. by which an injury may be legally inflict- 
ed. Leading facts are all by which he judges, and it was 
enough for Philip to know, that before the intrusion of the 


It is to be regretted that those early writers, who treated 
of the discovery and settlement of our country, have not 
given us more frequent and candid accounts of the remark- 
able characters that flourished in savage lite. The scanty 
anecdotes that have reached us are full of peculiarity and 
interest; they furnish us with nearer glimpses of human 
nature, and show what man is, in a comparatively primitive 
state, and what he owes to ervilization. 

In civilized life, where the happiness and almost existence Europeans his countrymen were lords of the soil, and that 
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See -- 
now they were becoming vagabonds in the land of their 


fathers. 


| 


|where they might perish in fens and miry pits, or be shot 
|\down by lurking foes: they, therefore invested the entrance 


not prevented, but augmented thereby ; being himself made 
acquainted with the sense and experimenta! feeling of the 


But whatever may have been his feelings of general hos- | to the neck, and began to build a fort, with the intention of |) captivity of his children, loss of fiiends, slaughter of his 
tility, and his particular indignation at the treatment of his starving out the foe; but Philip and his companions, leaving subjects, bereavement of all family relations. and bemg 


brother, he suppressed them for the present, renewed the | the women and children behind, wafted themselves on a raft | Stripped of 


outward comforts, before his own life should 


contract with the settlers, and resided peaceably for many | over an arm of the sea, in the dead of night, and escaped \ be taken away.” 


years at Pokanoket, or, as it was called by the English, 


away to the westward, kindling the flames of war among! 


To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own follow 


Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of dominion of his tribe. |/the tribes of Massachusetts and the Nipmuck country, and) €rs began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing hip 


Suspicions, however, which were at first but vague and in- 
definite, began to acquire form and substance, and he was 


'threatening the colony of Connecticut. 


One of the most faithful friends that Philip had in the || 


they nught purchase dishonourable safety. 


However Philip had borne up against the complicate «t mis 


at length charged with attempting to instigate the various ||time of his adversity, was Canonchet, chief sachem of all|)¢ries 4nd mistortunes that surrounded him, the treachery ot 


tnbes of the east to rise at once and make a common effort 
to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 


jthe Narrhagansets. 


i 


| _—s . 
|nimo, the great sachem, who had been put to death by the} despondency 
The only positive evidence on record against Philip is the | perfidious mstigations of the English: “ he was the heir,” | had success in any of his designs 


He was the son and heir of Mianto-| his followers seemed to wring his heart, and reduce him to 


Itis said “he never rejoiced afterwards, nor 


The spring of hope was 


accusation of one Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose | says the old chronicler, “ of al! his father’s pride and irso-| roken —the ardour of enterprise was extinguished —he look 


natural cunning had been heightened by a partial education 
which he had received among the settlers. He had two or 
three times changed his faith and his allegiance, with a fa- 


jlence, as well as of his malice towards the English:”—he| 
lcertainly was the heir of his insults and injuries, and the 


jlegitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had forborne 


Jeve to pity, nor any arm that could bring deliverance 
| 
} 


“there was tm 


With 


remained true to bh 


ed around and all was danger and darkness; 


scanty band of followers, who still 


. - | ’ “ . ’ " “ *} tt 
cility that shows great looseness of principle, and, after |to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he received | desperate fortunes, the unhappy Philip wandered back to the 


having acted as Philip's confidential secretary and counse!- 
jor, and enjoyed his bounty and protection, he deserted him 
when he found the glooms of adversity beginning to lower 
around him, went over to the whites, and, in order to gain 
favour, turned against his former benefactor, and charged 


him with plotting against their safety. The treacherous | fore, gathered together from Massachusetts, Plymouth, ||' 


informer, was shortly after found murdered in a pond, hav- 
ing fallen a victim to the vengeance of his tribe. Three 
Indians, one of whom was a friend and counsellor of Phi- 


lip, were apprehended and tried, and, on the testimony of 


one questionable witness, were condemned and executed as 
his murderers. | 

This treatment»of his subjects, and ignominious punish- 
ment of his friend, outraged the pride and exasperated the 
passions of Philip. The fate of his insulted and broken- 
hearted brother still rankled in his mind, and he recollected 
the tragical end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of the Narr- 
hagansets, who, after manfully facing his accusers before a 
tribunal of the colonists, acquitting himself of an alleged 
conspiracy, and receiving assurances of their amity, had 
been perfidiously despatched at their instigation. 
therefore, gathered his fighting men around him ; persuaded 
all strangers that he could to join his standard; sent the 
women and children to the Narrhagansets for safety, and 
wherever he appeared was continually surrounded by armed 
warriors. 

The nature of the contest that ensued with Philip was 
such as generally marks the warfare between civilized men 
and savages. On the part of the whites it was conducted 
with superior skill and success, but with wastefulness of the 
blood, and a disregard of the natural rights of their anta- 
gonists: on the part of the Indians it was waged with the 
desperation of men fearless of death, and who had nothing 
to expect from peace, but humiliation, dependence, and 
decay. 

The events of this war are 
a clergyman of the time ; 
indignation on every hostile 
justifiable, while he mentions with applause the most san- 
guinary atrocities of the whites. Philip is reviled as a 
murderer and a traitor, without considering that he was a 
true-born prince, gallantly fighting at the head of his sub- 
jects to avenge the wrongs of his family, to retrieve the tot- 
tering power of his line, and to deliver his native land trom 
the oppressions of usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if such 
had really been formed, was worthy a capacious mind ; and 
had it not been prematurely discovered, might have been 
overwhelming in its conscquences. The war that actually 
broke out was but a war of detail; a mere succession ot 
massacres, Stillit sets forth the military skill and prowess 
of Philip; and wherever in the prejudiced and passionate 
narrations that have been given of it, we can reach at sim- 
ple facta, we find him displaying a vigorous genius, a ferti- 
lity in expedients, and an unconquerable resolution, that 


minutely transmitted to us by 
who dwells with horror and 
act of the Indians, however 


command our sympathy and applause. 

Driven trom his paternal domains at Mount Hope, coin- 
wlled to take refuge in the depths of forests, or the glooms 
and thickets of swamps, and frequently surrounded by the 
enemy, yet he repeatedly found means to evade their toils, 
and suddenly emerging with his forces, carried havoc and 
dismay into the settlements. 
with a band of followers, into the great swamp of Pocasset 
Neck, where the English forces did not dare to pursue him, 
caring to venture into these dark and frightful recesses, 


Now Bristol, R 


bod+ Islan 





Philip, |) 


At one time he was driven, | 


| Philip and his shattered forces with open arms; and gave 
|him the most generous countenance and support. This 
lonce drew on him the hostility of the Enghsh; and it was 
|determined to strike a signal blow that should involve both 
the sachems in a common ruin. 


at 


and Connecticut, and sent into the Narrhaganset country, 
jin the depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen and 
leafless, no longer afforded impenetrable fortresses to the 
| Indians. 

| Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had sheltered the 


|greater part of his stores, together with the old, the infirm, 


the women and children of hie tribe, in a strong fortress, 
| where he and Philip had likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, 
was situated upon a rising mound, or kind of island, of tive 
|or six acres, in the middle of a swamp, constructed with a 
judgment and skill vastly superior to the usual fortifications 
jof the Indians ; and indicative of the martial genius of these 
‘two chieftains 
Guided by a renegado Indian, the English penetrated, 
through December snows, to this strong hold, and came 
upon the garrison by surprise. The fight was fierce and 
tumultuous. The assailants were repulsed in their first at- 
tack; several of their bravest officers were shot down in 
the act of storming the fortress sword in hand. The assault 
was renewed with greater success ; 
ed ; the Indians were driven from one hold to another ; they 
disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting with the fury of 
despair ; most of their veterans were cut to pieces, and, af- 
tera long and bloody battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a’ 
handful of surviving warriors, retreated from the fort and 
plunged into the depths of the surrounding forest. 
tors set fire to the wigwams and the fort ; the whole was 
soon in a blaze; many of the old men, the women, and the 
children, perished in the flames. This last inhuman outrage 
| overcame even the stoicism of the savage. The neighbour- 


a lodgment was effect- 


The vie- 





ing woods resounded with the yells of rage and despair, ut- 
tered by the fugitive warriors, as they beheld, with anguish 
of heart, the desolations of their dwellings, and heard the 
| Agonizing cries of their wives and offspring. “* The burning 
lof the wigwams,” says a contemporary writer, © the shricks 
and cries of the women and children, and the yelling of the 
warriors, exhibited a most horrible and affecting scene, so 
The same 


” 


that it greatly moved some of the soldiers. 
writer cautiously adds, “‘ They were in much doubt then, 
and afterwards seriously inquired, whether burning their 
enemies alive could be consistent with hv nanity.” 

The defeat atthe Narrhaganset fortre: nd the death of 
Canonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. 
He made an ineffectual attempt to raise a head of war, by 
stirring up the Mohawks to take up arms; but though pos- 
sessed of the native talents of a statesman, his arts were 
counteracted by the superior arts of his enlightened ene- 
mies, and the terror of their warlike skill began to subdue 
the resolution of the neighbouring tribes. The untortunate 
chieftain saw himself daily stripped of power, and his ranks 
rapidly thinning around lum. Some were suborned by the 
others fell victims to hunger and fatigue, and to the 
Ilis trea- 


whites ; 
frequent attacks by which they were harassed. 
sures were captured; his chosen friends were swept away 
from before his eves; his uncle was shot down by his side ; 
his sister was carried into captivity ; and in one of his nar- 
row escapes he was compelled to leave his bel ved wife and 
“ His ruin,” says the 


only son to the mercy of the « nemy. 
historian, “ being thus gradually carried on, his misery was 





|| Here he 


A great force was, there-| 


Habove a hundred miles backward 


ancient dwelling of his father 
the desolated 
now bereft of home 


vicinity of Mount Hope, the 
lurked 


scenes of former power and prosperity 


shout, like a spectre, among 
} 
of famaly, and friend. ‘There needs no better picture of hi 
than that by the 


wmely pen of the chroneler, who is unwarily enlisting the 


jdestitute and piteous situation furnished 


teclings of the reader im tavour of the hapless warrior whonm 


jhe reviles *halip le saves, “like a savage wild beast 


having been hunted by the English forces through the wood 


at last 


driven tohisownden upon Mount Hope, where he retired with 


ind forward, wa 


1 few of his best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a 

j prison to keep him fast till the messengers of death came by 
ivine permission to evecute vengeance upon bin 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair a sullen 


gtundeur seems to gather round his memory, We picture him 


to ourselves seated among his care-worn followers, brooding 
in silence over his blasted fortunes, and aequiring a savage 
sublimity from the wildness and dreariness of his lurking 
Defeated, but 


wit not hunmuliated 


jilace not dismaved—crushed to the cart! 


} 
“iM 


secnied to grow more haughty beneath 
a fierce 
Latth 


but great nunds rise above 


ldlisaster, and to receive satiefaction in draining th 
minds are tamed and subdued 
it. The very wea 


t submission awakened the fury of Philip, and he even 


ost dregs of bitterness 


bv mustortune ; 


smote to death one of his followers, who proposed an expedieut 
of peace, ‘The brother of the vietim made his escape, and in 
revenge betraved the retreat of hus chieftain A body of whut 
men and Indians were immediately despatched to the swamp, 


where Philip lay crouched, glanng with fury and despair 


tefore he was aware of their 1 pppoe h, thes had began to 
surround him. Ina little while he saw five of his trustiest 


at his feet; all resistance was vain; he 


rushed forth from his covert, and made a headlong attempt at 


followers laid dead 


escape, but was shot through the heart by a renegade Indian 
his own nation 
Such em the 


Philip; persecuted while living, slandered and dishonoured 


ol 
scanty story of the brave, but unfortunate King 
when dead. If, however, we consider even the prejudiced 
inecdotes furnished us by his enemies, we may perceive in 
them traces of amiable and lofty character, sufficient to awaken 
We find 


umid allthe harassing cares and ferocious passions of constant 


sympathy for his fate, and respect for his memory 


he was alive to the softer feelings of connubial love 


and to the 


Wartare 
ind paternal te nderness generous sentiment oj 


friendship. ‘The captivity of his “ beloved wife and only son” 


tre mentioned with exultation, as causing him pournant mis 


erv: the death my near friend ts trumphantly recorded a 
a new blow on his sensilulities; but the treachery and deser 
tion of manyot | followers, in whose affections he hal 
confided, is sarl to! desolated his heart, and bereaved hin 


of all further comfort Hie was a patriot attac hed to his nativ« 


SOL prince 


Ndier 


true to his subjects, and indignant of thei 


wrongs-—a daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient 
of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily suffering, and 
ready to pe Proud of heart 
mid with an untameable love of natural liberty, he preferred 
the or in the dismal 
wd recesses of rather than 


rish in the cause he had espoused 


to enjoy it among beasts of the forests 


ind famus! -wamps and morasses 
how his haughty spirit to submission, and live dependent and 
With he 

roie qualities, and bold achievements, that would have graced 
a civilized warrior, and rendered hin the theme of the 


and the he lived a wanderer and a fugitive 


despised in the ease and luxury of the settlements 


port 


hi 


mut 


historian in 


land, and went down, like a foundering bark 


darkness and tempest—without an eve 


native 


to weep his tal e 


trie Ily i? it 4 4 
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THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NEW SERIES—NUMBER VIN. 


‘ . 19 on . . kk nb. JH “ | 
Come in,” said I, as some one knocked at my door. | Vo, wet too; he wrung my hand—and—dear Charles | 


By 
degrees I read in his form something more and more 
familiar, until at length rising, 1 reached out my hand, 
which was promptly and cordially grasped in his. 

“ What, Charles, my boy,” exclaimed I, with such 
a hearty and continued shake as friends give after 
In the name 


A stranger entered, and stood gazing at me. 


* How are you? 
of the seven wonders, where do you come from ?”’ 
“T am 


years of separation. 


“How are you, my dear fellow?” said he. 
heartily glad to see you. 

“ Draw up a chair, Charles,” said I, “ and sit down. 
As I live, I did not know you.” 

When I Jast saw him he was a handsome boy. His 
complexion was fair almost to effeminacy; around his 
moutha gizlish sweetness often predominated over the 
tirmer character of manliness, and his sunny face 
beamed with the brightness of unshadowed hope and 
pleasure. Now his face was browned, apparently by 
exposure to the sun, and his slender form had assumed 
the athletic shape of vigorous manhood. The lips 


habitual command over himself; and the well marked 
eye-brows and unshrinking eyes, impressed you with an 
idea that he who rested them upon you, though noble, 
generous, and formed for tenderness and feeling, could 
be stern enough when occasion required. 

A brief observation of his still handsome features 
nformed me of these changes, and I involuntarily ex- 
rlaimed, 

** Bless my soul, Charles, how you have altered! 

* Altered, yes, | may well be,” he replied. * Since I 
Labour, 
storm, and perchance trouble, have been at work upon 
me; and here I am, inthe scene of our old follies and 
pleasures, after an absence of six years, standing like 
one in a dream in my native city.” 

* Well,” said I, * you of course will sing the old 
song of changes in every thing around.” 


saw you last I have been round the world. 


* Changes,” said he, “ | hardly can trace my way 
through your town. Every thing seems new; new 
streegs, new buildings, and new faces. 
i..—I am sure it was he—a few moments ago. 
know what a little sickly creature he was. I think 
now he is six feet, and wears a pair of whiskers like a 
Turk. I was too much amazed to address him, and he 
passed without speaking. And youtooare altered; your 
tuce is thinner, your features larger; you have grown 
tall and thoughtful. Oh, this old busy Time! every 
where I see the traces of his passage.” 

* And your return,” said 1,* will be a queer mixture 

of merry and melancholy interest. Ilow long have 
vou been in town?” 
' “J reached here this very morning. Have seen 
only a few of my friends. Our own family are broken 
up. You remember my father.—The green sod is on 
him now.” 

He paused—his lips were pressed rather more 
closely, and I thought his eyes glistened ; but I looked 
away from his face. There is something sacred in 
such grief: and he went on. 

** What has become of all our old friends *’ 

*“ Dead—or married—or gone off—and scattered 
over the globe—a few are here.” 

“ Where’s William B. my old rival? Do you 
remember what a tremendous battle we fought on 
Richmond hill, and how I knocked him down head 
first into the bank of sand’ I've laughed at that many 
a time.” 

* William’s married—and has a little William, 
said I, “ who bids fair to be able to pay you his fa- 
ther’s debt.” 

And become of D. ? 


what's 


||) love him just as I hate the other. 
firmly set together, told of courage, judgment, and | 


I met Harry | 
You! 


||low with my whole soul. He was formed for great- | 
ness and virtue—where is he ?” 
| “Inhis grave,’saidI. ‘ He died three yearsago.” | 
| “Charles D. dead. I swear when we parted—/| 


|something whispered me it was for ever. His eyes | 





well, I have heard people say they regretted | 
that as we advanced in life the fine edge of early || 
feeling wore off, and our hearts grew hard—for my | 
ipart, I thank heaven for it; for if it were otherwise, | 
| should for ever be plunged in sadness. Well, let it ! 


| pass—and Frank M. is he dead ?” 


| * No, he has grown up into a proper rascal.” | 
| ‘“ He never was much better, I think,” said Charles. | 
| ‘ Talways hatedthat fellow,” said I, * with his ill-na- |) 
tured scowl and saucyanswers. He is here, however, 
{practising as a physician, poor as he deserves to be ; |) 
and I have troubled myself little about his private | 
affairs. I suppose he lives by his wits, and what he | 
| wants in industry, he makes up by cheating.” 
“A shrewd knave, I'll warrant,” said Charles; 
but I almost forgot Edward N. the gay, gener- i 
lous, noble Ned.” 
| Edward N.” said I, “ continues to be my bosom | 
lfriend, and is as witty, lively, and engaging as ever. 
They are each | 
1 would have Frank driven out 


| 
other's antipodes. 


jof this society, of which Ned will prove the ornament | 


jand the blessing.” 
| Our conversation flowed on from one subject to! 
another, winding in among all the pleasant recesses | 
‘of past years, to which the mist of time lends so) 


|strange an interest and beauty, when, to my speech- | 


jless amazement, his form and features underwent a 
singular transformation. His figure assumed a sudden 
grace and perfection; his hair flowed down in ches- } 
‘nut ringlets; his eyes pierced me with increasing | 
and lustre. There was light about his 
‘head, and I perceived I had been all the while talking | 
to the Little Genius. 

* Oh, ho,” said he, * sir student. 
me not? Your friend Charles, is tossing upon the blue | 
waves thousands of miles off, and it is me whom you, 
have been edifying with your sage remarks; but take 
a peep into the mirror, good youth, and tell me what | 
you see. |) 

“Why,” said IT, “ there Ned N. the very 

creature he was ten years ago. He hath the boy's 
|form and aspect; and, as I live, there is the old 
school, and the very companions of my early sports. | 
Yes, every thing is as it was; and Ned utters the 


sweetness 


What, you knew | 


1s 


jwell remembered jokes, and plays the wanton and | 
,wild caprices for which of old he was famed. And|| 
there too is Frank, gloomy, unsociable, and repulsive. 
He repelsthe advances of his mates. Ned offers him 
hishand. Heturns away—the rude, unfeeling rascal. 
|Ned’s friend, Pierre, has given Frank a blow, but in! 
return measures his length upon the grass. I remem- 
ber the incident 
over again.” 
* And what hath it changed to now ’ 
A lonely wood, and the hour of night. A few 
stars shed a dim light upen the little grave yard. 
The leaves are stirring with the night wind, and the 


well. Tam living my childhood 


*. 


- fire-tlies are flashing in the thick deep shadows. 


“See you no human being?” said the Genius. 
“No,” Lanswered. “ It is solitary, and—but—ves. 


there is a figure stealing along—-he springs the fence— 


he kneels by a grave—he covers his face with his) 


hands—sobs break the surrounding silence; and— 
gracious heaven! ‘tis Frank M. !” 

“ You hated hun,” said the Genius, * because he| 
was melancholy; and, from an idle desire to talk, 
you have slandered him to one whom you might have 
made his foe. Yet he was formed for all the best | 
thoughts and actions of man. 
him, he had become attached to a sweet young girl 


Even before you knew | 


who would have been his good angel. But in yon 
narrow grave she lies, and with her the wreck of the 
boy's peace. He grew moody—his mates insulted 
him, and made him what he was. But what do you 
observe now ?” 

“1 behold him still; but he is a boy no longer. 
It is yet night; but, he stands in a great city. It 
must be late, for there are no passengers in the streets, 
and a watchman holds his lonely walk wrapped in his 
cloak. Frank stops before a low gloomy building— 
he has entered—and I see him no longer.” 

* Look again,” said the Genius. 

“There is a wretched apartment. 
bespeaks the extreme of poverty and despair. 


Every object 
Upon 
a bed, ragged and filthy, lies a miserable man. His 
eyes are sunken, his cheeks haggard and hollow; 
disease has ravaged his body, and his mind is racked 
with anguish. Frank has taken his skeleton hand, 
and administers to him medicine and consolation 
I recognise him to be Pierre; he who but now struck 
him—and he lies in jail.”’ 

* Turn your eyes again towards the mirror.”’ 

* There is a splendid hall,” said I. “ Allthe fashion 
and loveliness of this city, move in graceful dance 
upon the bending floor. Jewels are flashing--eyes 
sparkling—and cheeks glowing. And there is Ned! 
How handsome he is! With what modest grace he 
leads yon silvery voiced and beautiful creature through 
the cotillion! What can he be whispering to her? 
Their hands are together. She may almost feel his 
breath upon hercheek. If I am not in error his lips 
touched it ; but a messenger calls him out, and pre 
sents a letter. I can read the contents by your aid, 
‘tis from Pierre: ‘1am dying in jail, where your 
cruelty has laid me, for a debt which I am unable to 
pay. Come to me to-night, for my wife and child 
. He reads no more, but tells the messenger, 
he will see him to-morrow ; to go tothe sheriff, or the 
officer, or to any one. He cannot be troubled with 





| business to-night.” 


** And what doth the glass show now ?’ 
** A sunny morning in summer. A little grave-yard 
a slab of marble, bearing the name of Pierre L 


‘A flashing chariot drawn by two beautiful horses, 


glides along the winding road, and Ned, with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, appears bent on pleasure.” 
“This is life,” said the Genius. ‘* They who ride 
with the licentious and cold-hearted libertine, whose 
wealth, person, and unmeaning extravagance, have 
won your admiration, think of him as you did; and 
Frank will probably pass on to his death, unappreci- 
ated, and perchance despised. You have contributed 
to blast his honest and precious reputation. When 


‘next you give opinions upon the dispositions of your 


acquaintance, think what cause you have to admire 
or to condemn; but never lend yourself to the circu- 
lation of the vile calumnies which float about society. 
impelled by the thoughtless, the ignorant, or the cruel. 

] cannot say I was very sorry when the Genius 
vanished into air. F. 





Russian PRAVERS.—The prayers of the Russians 
are generally very short, and consist frequently of 
these words : * Lord have mercy upon us!” which 
are sung with beautiful effect in most of their chapels 

AN INTERESTING BOOK.—A lady told her servant 
girl to procure the most tnteresting book she could 
tind inthe library. She selected one entitled “ Interest 
tables for any sum between one farthing and one 
hundred do!lars for any number of days.” 

PRICE OF A MILK MAID.—A young gentleman, meet 
ing a handsome milk maid in the country, said, * What 
will you take for yourself and your milk, my dear ° 
The girl instantly replieé, ** Your hand anda gold 
ring, sir.’ 

A SOLEMN pUN.—** W hich is the most unpleasant tol! 
in the kingdom?” said a jehu to his friend. ‘“ That 


J loved that fel- Bright, tender, devoted—there are such sometimes--| which is caused by the death ofa friend.” was the rep! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETT®. ist 


THE ORIGIN UF GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
THE present age has been stigmatized as selfish, 
because men and matters are weighed in the scale of| 
prudence and interest, and policy has penetrated both 
the palace and the hut, and pervades the high and the 
low. Yet this selfish age has shown us a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, to which we shall scarcely be able 
to find a parallel in the pages of history. For three 
hundred years past an afflicted nation sighed under the 
despotic yoke of a stubborn tyranny, and sighed in 
vain. Her sufferings drove her to madness. In the 
last extremity she wrings the bloody weapon from the 
hands of her oppreseor, and strikes him a deadly blow. 
The war of extermination begins. Despair struggles 
against superior force. The deadly strife continues 
with doubtful success. The sympathies of the world 
are withthe oppressed; but, checked by the iron arm 
of policy,the ruins of Greece seem destined to vanish 
from the face of the earth, when the very masters 
which fetter the millions of Europe, drop their notions 
both of policy and legitimacy, and yielding to chival- 
rous generosy, strike the barbarian down, to raise up 
the bleeding slave. Greece is redeemed from inevita-| 
ble destruction ! 
We are not among those who anticipate splendid 


results from this powerful effort for a nation trodden), 


down for many centuries. We do not expect to be- 
hold the star of Greece brighten again with its ancient 
s 'endour. Nations are like men, they flourish but 
once; they have their infancy, their youth, their man- 
hood, their age. History shows no exception. 








paynocnecepieagremememonarperegeaas — aaa ee —_ 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ‘noble, and precious in man. The Greeks in their in- 'pentameter to the stately hexameter, epic poetry was 


fancy were, like our British and Teutonic ancestors,|drawn from its heroic height, and the Tonian elegy 
‘savages, and they were, like the latter, governed by//took its origin. In the distich of the elegy were sung 
priests. These priest-kings had come from Samo-| the various incidents and relations of lite, its enjoy 
‘thrace and Egypt into Thessaly and Beotia; they|'ments and woes; 
had brought with them their religious creed. It con-| erotic or didactic, and only several centunes later 
‘sisted in mysteries, oracles, and sybilline prophecies:) Simonides the Athenian changed its tone into the 
carefully concealed from the multitude by the initiated. | mournful and elegiac 

Their prayers and songs were chanted in strophes+) Another fruit of political and personal liberty wos 
and these constituted the beginnings of Grecian poetry} pp. cutting epigram, which, with the railing satire, 
—the religious hymn. But although the Grecian ‘originated at the sametime. The Grecian language 
savage had not refused to receive his gods from for-| |. naturally sharp, acute, and highly expressive. ‘Ther: 


it now was martial, then political, 





q : states ; » & . : 
eiguers, and to revere the donors as his kings, his! is a rythm almost inherent in it, wonderfully adapt: 


‘glowing phantasy rejected the gloomy mysteries of | to the 
Samothrace and Egypt, and his religious festivals soon) 4 ,, 
assumed a brighter aspect—dancing, music, and panto-| 
mime were introduced in the formof chorusses in their|! 


jeering and railing at human tollies, the iambur 
‘hilochus from Paros (seven hundred and filteen yea: 
before Christ.) by giving the trochwus and catalecty 


: . tetrameter its finish, raised satire to a high degree o! 
religious rites. One of these chorusses, consisting of 


the youths, began the song and the dance—it was an- 
swered by the second chorus, composed of the men, 
jand joined by the third, composed of the aged. The| 
‘hymns of the mystic Orpheus and of Museus give! 
us a faithful picture of the ancient temple rythmus. 
|They contain the oracles and moral sayings of the 


pertection. Prior to satire, the sweeter lyme hav 
j\delighted the females of Greece. The rich stream o 

this poetic vein soon separated into two channels. Th 
lonian lyric sung in the delighttul climate of Asia 
|| Minor, thepleasures of wine and of love ; it was playtu! 
j easy, and graceful; its rythm was simple, its represen 

|| tative and model was Anacreon,the friend of Polycrate 
seers, the prayers of the sybils, and the pious effusions || ¢¢-om Samos. and of Hipparchus from Athens. He is fu 

of enthusiastic minds ; and they are rich in mythologi-| of the most delicious naiveté, humour, and sweet grace 
‘cal traditions and allusions. 


| lively and extremely delicate. It is infinitely to be re 


The Greeks were thus indebted for the first seeds) gretted that so few authentic poems of his have come 
of civilization to emigrant priests. As long as these | down to us. 

| were in theexclusive possession of the treasures which)! The Doric Molian lyric, on the contrary, pours 
| L ) 


they had brought from their native countries, they were) forth exalted hymns to the gods. It is impassioned, 


\suffered to rule over their grateful subjects ; (tillabout 
fifteen hundred years before Christ,) but savages 
80 lively, so richly endowed as the ancient Hellenes, 


|| Tising from the depth of a glowing soul, to objects 
|Ithemost sublime. Its rythm changes from the stroph: 


ilto the antistrophe and the epode. Alkman (six hun 








Greece has bequeathed to us the living, the imper- 
ishable monuments of her genius, the models of the 
arts and sciences, after which we have formed our- 
selves. 


| could not continue for a very long time in a state of |dred and thirty-three years before Christ.) gave to th 
| nature ; they soon caught the glimpses of civilization,||species of poetry its form in his hymns, hymenwmus an 
and, learning to appreciate its advantages, they ascend-|!erotics. Who can think of his successor withon 
\edastephigher. Youngmen,daring, adventurous, and| emotion? The glowing Sappho, (six hundred year 


Human culture, such as it is at present, resembles) f t li) t tl befi Ch t.) | t vel } fi 
7 . of grea bodily s rength, arose among hem, ere || before irist,) Whose intense feelings speak so To! 
the Nile; a vast stream divided by the ingenuity of) P y . ros mong them, were - pemads ‘ I 


. | . . 
a oined by followers, and were called heroes. They!||cibly to our hearts, even now after the lapse of twenty 
man into a thousand channels, winding through the J y : ater They |\cibly | ; 
immense Delta: just so education enlivens and adorns 


were, like the heroes of Ossian, accompanied by bards,||four centuries. A few odes only, and some frag 
by the aid of arts, sciences, inventions, and improve- 
ments, the human understanding, which otherwise 





i 
‘ 





sacred precincts of the temple, first mingled with rea] |/(four hundred and twenty years before Christ.) th 


who sung their deeds. Thus originated the epopee.||ments of hers, are extant. The greatest however « 
It was in Ionia (Asia Minor) that poesy, leaving the the M®olian lyric poets was Pindar, the Theban 
would lie barren. 
Like the Nile, which pours its waters from hidden! 


footed ostrich, waxing gradually broader and broader 
asit verges towards the habitations o'man—and swell- 


ing majestically into the valley, which it is destined to})' 


change into a garden, but losing its grand character 


through the united efforts of thousands, who direct |before Christ.) gave the first opportunity. Several |epopee and the lyric. 


its waters to adorn their gardens, to refresh their 
dwellings, to fertilize their fields, and to animate the 


barren grounds; like this stream, human culture seems), : . 
tical revolutions gave rise to free constitutions. All 
| 


to have arisen from one single source, which, hidden} 
in the obscurity of mystic tradition, enlivened the he-| 





life. Of the songs of these bards, those of Homer 


he same fate by the united opposition of the people. 
|The fall of Troy,(about one thousand two hundred years 


princely families were extinct ; others had been expelled 
by their subjects. The Dorians and olians led by the 
Heraclides, conquered the Peloponnesus. These poli- 
ithe petty Grecian states had shaken off their lords, 
}and took the sceptre into their own hands 


jexposer of the divine and sacred legends and trad 


° 7 s -4 > Ss r s . i J > ; 5, w“ sc | >" songs f Ss s at ? Paul 
springs into the wild country, inhabited by the king| alone, —_ some fragments of Hesiod, are entirely tion hose prophetic songs and visions stream¢ 
- | preserved. . 
of the desert, the bounding antelope, and the swift. || Preerves - 

|, The adventurous impetuosity of the Grecian heroes 


| had broken the priestly yoke. Their own sway met 


||forth into the enthusiastic souls of his contemporarics 
‘land of a posterity capable of appreciating their bean 
‘ties. Of him we have forty-five triumphal hymu 
||with some odes and fragments. 


The Grecian drama was the natura! offspring of t 

Its first dawnings are di 
covered inthe dithyrambic chorusses, which were snug 
‘on festivals, and were united with the dance, musi 
and the pantomime, Dithyrambic singing schoo 
‘had been established by Arion in Corinth. Oth 

lwere started in Athens, whose gay inhabitants, t 


roic barbarous ages, dividing after the lapse of a few) ++ . : ; Sparta) represent Silenus the more vividly, dressed themselves 
centuries into a thousand channels, fertilizing the|;*" oper excepted, to the former of w hich Lycurgus in sheep and buckskins: from this circumstance, « 
inind, which would have remained barren without it,| gave a mulitary monarchico-aristocratic form of gov- 
and changing too its grand uniform character for that} ernment ; and it is singular, that of all the -Grecian | same of tragedy originated. Jt was early the custo 
of the more useful. And this stream, the favourite of | t#tes- this alone should not have contributed to the'|t, interrupt the chorus by a monologue, which treated 
refined minds, is that sublime art, which cometh from) 8!0TY of Grecian literature. With the downfall of |! of incidents of real life. Thespis (five hundred and 
the glow of the human heart, and speaketh to the |, the petty sovereigns, and the growth of political free-| ninety years before Christ.) seems to have introduced 
leart—it is poesy. | dom, Grecian genius began to develope itself in every! at 
There is something so highly rational in a retro-| direction, and the fairest of arts to put forth the most | 
pective glance of this nature; the tracing back of|| Variegated blossoms. It is highly interesting to trace) 
human culture to its sources, that it is with regret we, the several forms of poetry, that sprung up in these 
feel ourselves obliged to confess our being only enabled ern, back to their sources. ||tinus, from Phlius, gave it a more perfect form. Susa 
to give faint outlines. The first dawnings of Grecian, | The Grecian language, naturally poetical, had kept |/rion, who strolled about the country, produced t 
and, what in reference to usis nearly the same,of ourown| equal pace with the civil and the political institutions | first comedy. The drama however was not yet che 
literary culture,are, like the sources of the Nile, hidden) of the country. It had been sacred, so long as the | racteristically distinguished in its three species, whew 
by the mysterious veil of inaccessible antiquity. All| priests ruled; heroic, under the sway of heroes; it now || schylus, from Ephesus, (four hundred and ninety 
we cando, is to approach it. To penetrate it is beyond, became social with the rise of political freedom. In||years before Christ,) undertook to raise tragedy to i's 
the power of man. ) Asia Minor several lonian cities had grown wealthy||poetical height, and to give it its present features 
Grecian culture, like that of every nation, arose out, and powerful, and there it was likewise, that the social || The government of Athens had constructed a theatre 
of religious feeling, the parent of all that is good: |poery received its first outlines. By adding the lively |iof stone 


because a buck became the prize of the victor, th 


the epic m mologue, but with it the beauty of the rept 
sentation vanished, and it approached more to 
religiously serious form. The lively spirit of th 


Athenians soon called back the satiric drama. Pr 


Eeschylus changed the monologue int 
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dialogue and introduced scenery. The subject of his | indifference, and characterizes and speaks of them as | 
tragedies is, with the exception of his Persians, gene- |things which might or might not be, and as produc- i 
rally taken from the mythological and heroic age ; the | tions of neither good or ill; the casuist condemns them | 


a 
present subject, see the connection between the end 
and the means.” 

“To be candid with you,” continued the lawyer, 





characters are ideal, the language is bold and lyric, | as possessing no positive good, and, per consequence, ||‘*such were my impressions, and such the conclusions 


the chorus predominant. Of seventy-five of his tra- a negative bad tendency; the unlettered clown rails 


gedies, only seven have been preserved. Of his satiric |at them as nothing more or less than a cophistiented 


dramas, none. isystem of lying ; the unlucky and disappointed suitor, 
His disciple and rival, Sophocles, (four hundred and | Who attributes his defeat to any thing but the injustice |) 
forty-nine years before Christ,) introduced a third per- |of his case, regards them as the most prominent part ! 
|of a system which has for its object the encourage- || 
jmment of chicanery, and whose tendency in al) cases, 
‘jis to place the honest man atthe mercy of the knave , 
while the moralist, who adheres with rigour to the} 
maxim “ lie not at all,” regards only the tact while he 


Of more than a hundred | 
|Joins in its condemnation as departing from a principle 


The last of the Grecian dramatic triumvirs is Euri- eee ne in no case to a = and a departure 
. os from which can in no case, and under no circumstances, 
pides the friend of Socrates, distinguished by his eee , 
‘be justified. 


. . » 1 yiews it on principles! 
knowledge of the human, and especially the female | Bech, is abet, wi * eae 
Roost j |peculiar to himself, and, without reference to genera] 


His aim was to excite moral feeling, though | npr ers ; , d 
in doing so, he perhaps fell into the fault of declaiming, hee Py ay, ae ae sss 
and of keeping the chorus too little connected with the | Wh; : ; 
action. We have nineteen of his seventy-five trage- | hile pursuing a train of reflections such as these, 
dies. Grecian tragedy is the representative of heroic |" er ee eae, wpe eee See eee 

— te a communicative friend of mine, a young lawyer, to 

[he action was to be sublime, no | . e 
It }Wwhom my ideas on the subject of his profession were | 
| 


son into his dramas, confined the religious chorus within 
narrower limits, and endeavoured to excite the moral 
feeling and sympathy of his audience by the truth of 
his characters, the dignity of his action, and the noble 
simplicity of his diction. | 
tragedies written by him, we possess only seven. 


its adoption. 


i 


deeds and events. 


matter whether its issue was fortunate or adverse. 
was never to depart from the lofty dignity which = Ghogether new. = 
characterized the heroes. In this sense, andas a great | I How happens it,” said I, introducing the subject 
political engine, Grecian tragedy ought to be consider- jos conversation, “ that — general estimation the lead-| 
ed by those who desire to appreciate its chaste beauty. |\'"& V'Ws and objects of your profession, certainly the 
‘Tragedy lived epically aristocratic in the past, while pene noble, viewing it simply as a profession, of any} 
comedy, early popular, laughed democratically lyric at ineeny We possess, are so entirely overlooked, - “4, 

bes be confessed they are, while a degree of promi-| 


oo | 
nence, altogether unmerited and uncalled for, is given 
|to its minuter parts, I mean its fictions and its forms?” | 


the present age, enjoying from her very outset a title 
to extravagance, and growing soon into the wanton 


luxuriance of caricature, which unsparingly chastised | 
“ Simply for the reason,” replied he, * that men de- | 





both public and private characters, not without licen- 1 : s 
tiousness. ‘The most ancient comedy (with a chorus) | duce their ideas on every subject from facts and cir- | 
was entirely of a political nature, and ended with the |Cu™stances which are constantly before them, and by | 
national independence of Greece (after the battle at | means of which they are oftener brought in contact! 
Chewronea, four hundred and forty-four years before | with itthan in any other way. We reason from what! 
Christ.) The second species, less political, depicted | W& S€®, and, let the remote cause be what it may, our 
characters under fictitious names, approaching thore ideas of every science are either elevated or degraded, | 
to general delineations. Out of this species soon jaccording as the immediate circumstances presented 
grew a third, viz. the more recent comedy, without bes our view are the one or the other. The science of 
chorus, representing scenes and incidents of both pub- medicine is doubtless as exalted and as useful, I will i 
lie and private life, and characterized by its regular CVC" admit more useful, than any other, and yet, from 
conception of a plan, its denowement of a dramatic |the fact of its being brought home to us by means of) 
plot, and its regular scenes. Its seat was Attica, jcupping and bleeding, and such other attendants, the 
whose caustic inhabitants took immense delight in, as ;"@™e Of & physician becomes identified with these} 
they themselves formed the principal ingredien’s of, symbols of his profession ; and according as he is re- 

; garded, in jest or earnest, he is set down as a leech or} 


it. Of numerous authors, ouly one has come down to ws ; mabe 
So it is with us. The mainsprings of our | 


} 





us; Aristophanes, a citizen of Athens, distinguished by |* butcher. : : 
rood |Profession are of necessity concealed from the public | 
humour, as a star of the first magnitude in the literary | eye, and not unfrequently from the members of 004, 
heavens. His raillery hits both the dissipated and profession itself. Ut is by these fictions and forms that | 
it is brought to every man’s door; and because he can- i 


the richness of his wit, and his inexhaustible 


the wicked, spares neither gods nor men, and the swell- 
ing vein of his gaiety oversteps sometimes the boun- Mot trace « ach form or proceeding to what he conceives 
dary line of decency ; he becomes not unfrequently the justice of his own individual case, the whole sys- 


indelicate, and his pungent wit verges towards farce, |te™ Is Wrong, injustice is regarded as the end, and | 
yet his blemishes have been fully equalled, if not sur- | knavery, lying, and chicanery come to be considered, , 
passed by British comic writers, without their having ay commnenconnant, 20 ee aang This te theeseret + 
a shadow of that infinite delicacy, which renders his 294 as long as every profession is hidden from ‘those | 
pictures such delicious apician morsels. Of fifty-four, who do not belong to it, it must necessarily continue | 
eleven only of these invaluable masterpieces of moral, t® be the case. To reconcile these apparent contra- | 


historical,and statistical paintings have been preserved. dictions is the great art of each profession, and they 
can only be reconciled while the line of each profes- |! 


sion is preserved distinct. You will perhaps smile, 
when I tell you, however, that these fictions to which 
you have referred, are the very means by which justice 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


LEGAL FICTIONS. 

Tur tictions of the law are in the mouths of all who tion would be difficult, complicated, and slow.” 
have ever heard of that science, and are graduated in| “I must confess,” said I, ‘that Iam not a little at 
public estimation according to the degree of knowledge |a loss to perceive how mere fiction can, as a general 
and education which every man possesses. All, how- | principle, be made in any way conducive to justice, or 
ever, acknowlege their existence; all have a vague ||how a system of justice can be pure, based upon a 
idea of their nature, and with all they form a by-,| principle so equivocal, and, at first sight, so uncertain; 
word, not among the least palpable distinctions with |and, without at all disputing the proposition that the 
which that profession ts invested. ‘The man ofscience, end may in some instances justify the means, I must be 
in reference to the 


vhile be admits that such thines are. views therm with lexcused in saying that IT cannot, 


‘i draftsman was involved. 


is administered, and that without them its administra- 


to which I deliberately had arrived before, and for a 
long time after, ! entered upon the profession. The 
course of my experience on the subject taught me 
however that these were impressions which are rather 
to be removed by the force of ridicule than of argu- 
ment. I studied law witha wag. His profession was 
a matter of business with him altogether; and if ever 
he allowed himself to be diverted frum the mechanical 
mude of thinking on professional subjects into whicli 
he had fallen, it was in such a way as to present his 
profession in so strong a contrast with consideration 
of another character, that both not unfrequently be- 
came ridiculous. Of lying by rule he was a_ perfect 
master ; and in the pursuit of legal inquiry, he seldom 
sought for the truth, excepting among the most inex- 
tricable mazes of fictitious jargon. Yet his search 
after truth was painful and unremitting. His sincerity, 
I will venture to say, was unequalled; his integrity 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. I shall never forget 
an incident with which my experience with him fur- 
nishes me, and which my recollections of him, often 
bring forcibly tomy mind. A fraud had been prac- 
tised upon a client of his, of an unprecedented and 
complicated character. The details were numerous, 
tedious, and intricate. My preceptor heard them 
with the patience of a philosopher, and when they 
were concluded, advised the customary panacea in 
cases of that kind, a bill in chancery.—By this proceed- 
ing you perhaps require to be informed that the whole 
facts of the case are spread befure the court in the 
form of a narrative; every allegation of which the 
defendant is required to answer under oath. This 
advice was adopted, and after a few days a bill in size 
such as bills in chancery are proverbially set down to 
be, was placed in my handsto be copie’. For some 
eight or ten pages the narrative went on with great 
clearness and precision ; but then it went off at a tan- 
gent into charges of conspiracy, inconsistent details. 
and tortuous interrogatories, in which even I, although 
somewhat accustomed to proceedings of that descrip- 
tion, became bewildered. I still went on until at length 
my confusion half convinced me that some inexplicable 
error had crept into the manuscript, attributable only 
to the hurry and multiplicity of business in which the 
This conviction emboldened 
me to suggest, which I did with as much delicacy as 
possible, that such was the case. The sly old jurist 
smiled when he discovered my embarrassment. 

** You forget, young man, that a knave can only be 
takeninasnare. Point out the pit which you have 
been at the pains to dig for him, and he laughs at you 
and escapes. Tell your enemy your strength, and 
that moment you disarm yourself. There is no cours‘ 
so effectual to ferret out chicanery as mysterious in 
sinuvation, coupled with apparent inconsistency ; and 
as askilful general, when opposed to a powerful enemy 
is justified in resorting to stratagem, so we, to detect 
and punish fraud and imposition, may safely be indulged 
in a little evasion and equivocation.’ 

“ The singularity of the fact that equivocation ha: 
been resorted to, was only equalled in my mind by the 
singularity of the reason by which it was justified, and 
at the time I set both down as founded on a system o! 
morals which I could neither excuse nor adopt. Now 
however those impressions are worn away, perhaps 
more by the force of habit than of conviction, althoug!: 
not the less effectually on that account. Habit has 
taught me to view legal fictions as secondary to tl 
great end of justice, and I, in common with the great 
mass of the profession, choose to view that profession 
as promotive of the ends of civilized society in the 
highest possible degree, and rather than forego the 
prospects which it holds out to perseverance and in- 
dustry. to embrace it with’all its quibbles and its faults 
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. . . ‘" ' 
Our John Does and our Richard Roes, our James former wil! not then experience the degradation of suing 
|} ing a very conspicuous object to the view of every one aj} 


Jacksons and our John Stileses, our declarations, pleas | for relief—the latter the mortification of denying it. If the 
rejoinders, surrejoinders, rebutters and demurrers may |/S¥ms daily, nay houfly expended for superfluous and idle in- 
excite, as they have always hitherto done, the eral 
ment and the ridicule of those who either look at them t 
at a distance, or of those who have had to pay dearly} 
for them without being able to discover their ULITIY» | thereof competence and independence! Who would 
but in the end it will be found that the maxim fictio ! exchange all the transitory pleasures which momentary en 
cedat veritati—* let fiction yield to truth,” is predomi- 


nant, and that all these suppositions or fictions are |jmorning, the dew-drop upon the flower, or the brilliant pa- 


astonish every one. It would wipe away the national debt, 
extirpate poverty from out the land, crown every tenement 





not 


but limbs, and not the least firm too, in the great chain | geantry ofan anniversary celebration—tfor the solid, substantial, 


which connects and holds society together. Perhaps otis seta glorious independence? Noduns then to 
. |lower with the § sianiaes i 

some of them might be dispensed with—perhaps all. | °“" theirangry and reproachtul brow upon your shrink 

: : jing soul—no threats of process—seizure, or curtailment of 

This however is the work of time, and, after all, it | 


. ; ; i tee tack |your liberty !—If man thought of these in time, he nerer would 
may be well questioned whether the utility of the task | It is not by an agrarian or levelling law that 


jincur them. 
would any thing hke compensate the labour with Ww hich | he is to be transmuted, like the metal of the alchemist, into 
it would necessarily be attended.” ||a philosopher's stone of perfection. Such protean agency effects 

From the warmth with which my friend treated j little in morality 
the subject, and the ardour which he discovered | the agents by which the glorious revolution in the present 
in the vindication of his profession, I felt but little dis- |, condition of the large majority of the community can alone 
position to prolong the discussion, and, after yielding be achieved. And it is the duty as it should be the pride of 
my assent to what he had said, we separated. {the more enlightened and favoured portions of society, to set 


The | 
next day afforded me an opportunity of testing his| 


Prudence, economy, temperance—these are 


"the example, and inculcate the lessons by which the reforma 


tion Is to be eflected 


jdulgences were set apart, the accumulated amount would | Baltimore was alrea: 
with neatness and comfort, and procure to every inhabitant | 


\joyments can procure—passing away like the dream of the 








sincerity. 
the well known voice of my friend struck my ear. He 
was addressing the court. and curiosity prompted me 
so stay and hear him. I had listened but a few mo- 
ments when I found that he was reasoning upon a fiction 
of law which resulted in the proposition, in whic 
was sustained by the court, that a man who had died 
the day before, was alive in judgment of law, and con- 
tinued so until the expiration ot the term which lasted 
ten days longer. How the justice of the case was, | 
knew not; but it was not without some difficulty that 
I could regard seriously the sort of judicial resuscitation 


which, with the aid of a few fictions, my friend had so || annals of two centuries answer those questions 


successfully brought about. B. 


Happening to stroll into one of the courts, 


h he! men and great achievements. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ow { 
The Poor.—The season is fast approaching when the claims 
of the indigent and the distressed will be renewed, and the 








Monumental structures.—All the celebrated cities of anti- 
i! 
} 
jcence and imposing effect, to those stupendous works of art 
|| which were intended to perpetuate the remembrance of great 
Ancient Babylon, Nineveh, 
\ and all the cities of Greece and Italy, were celebrated for their 
| ) 

|| towers, obelisks, and monumental columns ; and many modern 


quity were more or less indebted for their external magnifi 


i cities in the eastern hemisphere, are now distinguished in the 
But we have hitherto looked in vain for such 
jj aspiring evidences of American enterprise. What can be the 
Are no glorious 

Let the 
The first 
| landing of our forefathers at Plymouth, and the achievement 


1) 
||of our national independence, are two events of such meon 


} 
l same Way. 


| 
Treason? Have we had no great men! 
achievements connected with our national history ? 


: ceivable magnitude, as respects their influence on the destiny 


! of the whole human race, that no parallel can be found im the his 


ltory of eighteen centuries 
a 
| Splendid discoveries, Inventions, or unprovements of public util 


But, independent of these, have no 


‘ity distinguished the American character? We answer the ques 


issistance of the wealthy required to supply their necessities || tion by naming Franklin, Hadley, Fulton, and Clinton, while 


and mitigate their sorrows 
udmonishes us of the necessity of attending to this subject in 


good season, that as much of evil as is possible may be 


obviated, and that which must be endured be efficiently | 
illeviated. A variety of means suggest themselves for the 


ittainment of this important object. The prevention of in 


digence can only be effected by procuring employment for those || monument of a public character 


who are by misfortune deprived of it. For this purpose com 


The experience of the last year||a host of others might be referred to in authentic records. But 


|| where are the permanent memorials to convince posterity of 
| the facts, and inspire others with the noble ambition of becom 

mankind?) New-York, this queen of 
i American cities, for whom we claim the appellation of the 


ing benefactors of 


} 
Londen of the Western world,’ cannot boast of a singl 
Philadelphia has none ; 
l! the flat, square, quaker-like surface of that great city, ts scarcely 


mittees should be appointed in each ward to devise measures | interrupted by the elevation of a cupola or turret—steeples 


by which the industry of mechanics may not be left unexer 
ot 
iny plan adopted by them, or of their having even entered at 


ised; and we believe they were so appointed last year 


ill upon the performance of their duties, we have not as yet 
had any information. If they have so neglected the charge 


entrusted to them, it is deeply to be deplored as a public ca 


famity, and not a moment should be lost in repairing the evils | 


ikely to accrue from the omission 

Anexample of prudence and economy im the upper classes, 
‘ they are termed, is another Important means of obviating 
the fatal imroads of want and distress. No cause acts with 
such sure and wide-spread influence in creating poverty, and 
ieart-gnawing sufferings, as the wasteful 


its awful train of | 


expenditure of money. Practised by the rich ina sumptuous 
snd attractive manner, that causes their tables to groan under a 
thousand superfluites, and gradually exhausts their bodies and 


minds by the overstimulating and finally enervating effects ot 


the circean cup, whetber it comes mantled with the sparkling | 


toam of the brilliant I. C. or blushing with the ruddy and 
deep hues of Burgundy, it is imitated by the next descending 
ranks each in their apprepriate style. The wine changes its 
juality to suit the limited means of him who quafls, or is ex 
hanged for the more powerful influence of Monongahela, or 
Usquebaugh, Ontard, Cognac, or lastly, raw new England 
The dainty brandt or boneless turkey finds its substitute in 
-tuffed goose or minced pie. Itis all the same in principle 
and in act. Extravagance is the ruling evil—indulgence in 
sensuality the prevailing vice. These must be 
Vhe poor will want less—the mch will have more 


corrected 
The 


{of course, are out of the question It is true that she has 


several shot-towers; but however useful they may be, it will 
not be contended that they are, in the slightest degree, orna 
}mental. Boston has none ; although her citizens, with their 
|| characteristic patriotism, are now engaged in erecting one on 
1 neighbouring height, in commemoration of the battle ot 
Bunker-tull. But Boston, the very cradle of the revolution 
|| does not possess a column er tablet to perpetuate itsevents. It 
is true that that city once had a monument, a lofty column, 
erected on a still more lofty hill, consecrated to the heroes and 


statesmen of the revolution. But the hill and the obelisk have 


both been swept away by the besom of public improrement! 
Perish such inprovements! Beacon hill was once the most 


| splendid ornament of the town 
levelled with its base 


Sut it has, long since, been 


We are happy to perceive, however, that the time is rapidly 


coming, “nay now is,’ when columns of marble and granite 


shall ascend to the clouds, to perpetuate the names and record 


‘ 1 


deeds « { 


the # patriots, heroes, statesmen, philosophers, an 
Baltimore, long since famed for the patriot 


ism and public spirit of her citizens, has taken the lead, and 


philant hropists 


will be promptly followed by her sisters of the middle and 
eastern states. Baltimore has erected and just completed a 
magnificent monument to the memory of Washington, and 
father of his 


The superb column on which it is placed 


surmounted it with a colossal statue of the 


country is one 


} 
A 


hundrec 
marble, sightly variegated. 
tutuc 


teet high, so that the whole structure, including the « . 
u 


and sixty-three feet in height, constructed of whuts 


It stands on a hill, one hundred 


= 
j has an elevation of two hundred and seventy-six feet; fort 


| proaching the city, whether by land or water. Besides this 


ty 


distinguished by a splendid monument 
jj} inseribed to the memory of those brave citizens who fell in the 
| battle of North Port, during the last war with Great Britain 

Let New-York, since she has neglected to take the lead, tx 
ambitious of following so laudable an example. ‘The opemng 
and regulating of streets has formed angular gores of wast 
ground in almost every part of the original city. Let each ot 
these be occupied with an obelisk, or a column, of an elevation 
equal to any of our church spires, and resting on a base or 
pedestal inscribed with the names and achievements of thos 
Let defended by 


railing, sufficiently near to render the inseriptions intelligible 


to whom it is dedicated this be an iron 


to the eve, and of a figure somewhat adapted to the shape of 
the site on which the Sut, first 
of all, let the Park or Bowling Green exhibit an equestriat 


monument will be erected 


statue of Washington 


To the Editorof the New-York Mirror 
Ma. Monats—l am an individual who has hitherto conduct 
ed himself in an irre proachable and discreet manner, as far a 
puetry ts concerned having eschewed the tagging together of 
rhyme Ss in every shape Whatever, exce pt on two occasions 
When my feelings were wound up to an awful state of excite 
|| ment, and furly got the better of my the 


judgment present 


is one imstance—the other was a horse-race. 1 went, a few 


evenings ago, tothe theatre: it was Miss Fisher's benefit, and 
I was, as usual, highly delighted and exeited by her performs 
ances; but, at the conclusion, after listening to the manner in 
which she spoke, or rather breathed, the latter part of her 
farewell address, my 


wits began toturn,” and | felta strong 


almost an irrepressible tendency towards poetry. In onder to 
overcome this folly, Lbetook myself to a neighbourmg publican’s 
where, after making a hearty supper of beefsteaks and a bottle 
My 
sleep, which is generally the sleep of innocence, calun and un 
That 


seciied hovering over 


| of London brown stout, | went home and retired to rest 
| broken, was “ perplexed in the extrem bright on 
Miss Clara oid the 


dying fall of her voice continued to make sweet music in mine 


telligne nee in 


ear, Along with these were jomed sensations of a less agres 
trom the baffled 
the 


able nature, arising, as Laminclined to believe 


attempts of the gastric juices to overcome indigestible 


properties of my very substantial supper 


water, and applied the usual remedies, but without eflect, when 


Ihe morning s light 


found me ina high fever hathed my te mpl with cold 


perceiving a sheet of paper on the table, IT seized » pen, and 
heedless of consequences, perpetrated the following lines 

It is to be hoped that this long preamble will not be deemed 
inhp rtinent, as I look upon it there re tow persons prvi 
leged to trouble the pul lie with poutry, w ithout first making 
s TP trust IT have d ; 


out an extremely urgent case ne) by way 




















! 
of an apology Yours, &« ‘ 
ON THE DEPARTURE OF MISS CLARA FISHER ¥ NEW ORLBAS 
Thou art gone to the sout where the light breeze ts 
Pleasantly over the t bt sunny land 
And the gay year ur nlid.« ‘ auto fev 4 
Shows tlhowers in Decen r by sunomer w for 
trom groves of the ora 1 h eshalationne 
ite wath odours the m simmy ou 
gales oer tobace sug at “ 
woongly sweet’’ to welcome U 
But for us of the north ! ur joys are par 
Mellow autumn i v vy to winter's dreat! k 
Feet and teelings ar weare dull a heart 
And nought's leit to warm us save Let nh 
Fr we me, sw uv i rade and ! 
My muse uses ep ely 
But this heart shall t cdf y. shiver mol 
Ere it ceases to feel ratiw yor 
But as 1 was saying ‘ 1 comes eCOow g 
In snow oot. and ¥ over ev and | ' 
vy thet “ Vv ps howling 
iwi 1 eather of fog and of 1 
ated Vay at th wave » awa 
t i u ft April showers 
he verdure that Knows not ¥ 
he leaves of the undymg lower 
» micet cold ough and suc! . 
aleote d ! 
mf bleak north rth west 
e and chill thy bright smule ? 
Then away to the south’ but when summer returo 
Brightens the earth, and the Battery looks g 
When the warm sun shines forth, and the year ut ‘ 
Oh say, wilt thou then, at “old Drury’’* be seen! 
When the mild breath of May whispers © off fla jackets 
W hen the fields are all verdure mu the a 
And the southern breese waits in the New-(Orlea , 
Oh then, sweetest Clara! say, wilt thou be there ? 
Come with the young year, in glee a in gladness 
Come with all things that are jovous gay 
Come with those bright smiles—and ¥ ond sa 
Spleen, vapours, biue vile, Wi haway 
I » Vay 
* The Park theatre. A name t by h j . 
gem yue te 
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O, FATHER, SINCE THE FATAL DAY. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN IN THE OPERA OF THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD.—THB MUSIC BY BOILDIEU. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR BY W. WOOD, JR- 


ANDANTE CON BXPRESSIONE. 
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O, fath-er, since the 


fa - tal day, His arm was rais’d to save thy child, I 


can - not drive his form a- 





RETARD. 





—-——- 


way, My 
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bo - som beats with wish - es wild. They say ‘tis gra - ti - tude 





a-lone, That makes this tu-mult in my breast;- - - f£ know not; 


io) 





er _ eS 





but, when he is gone, 


a ae 
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My heart with sad - ness is op - 








gone, my heart with sad - ness is op - prest, My 
£4 ~-— —annrre- | -— --—— 
ee et = ee Hh he —fom 
a es ears pees eee ee 
oe a eee see ess see es = 












prest, - - I know not; but, 









heart with sad - ness is op - prest. 





Thou wilt not blame thy child, my sire, | 


Tcould not if T would conceal | The feelings strange he doth inspire, | 


They say, & 


My blushes would the tale reveal 





VARIETIES. 

Woopken Hnovses.—Wooden houses are sery common m 
America ; andin the pine countries of Europe, they are almost 
In the in 
terior of Russia, ready made houses are sold at the fhirs. They 
are carned to the fair and there set up, and when the purchaser 
has selected one to his mind, it is taken to pieces and removed 


universal, except for palaces and public buildings 


to the situation destined for it 

OvorireRgovs LAMe.—A night lamp has been invented in 
ceermany, and is now manufactured at Philadelphia, in which 
iu de cologne may be burned instead of oil. The fragrance 
litlused is very grateful, being in tact occasioned by the actual 
mation of aromatic vinegar during the whole time the lamp 
yurns 

EXTREMELY PoLITE.—A young widow of very polite ad 
iress, Whose husband had lately died, was visited soon aiter 
’y the minister of the parish, who inquired as usual about her 


wusband's health,when she replied, witha peculiar smile, “ He 
dead, [thank you 


4 coop one —A tip-top exqussite was endeavouring to call 


1 coach, one day, but his lungs not being very available, or 
having too little muscular power to blow them, or deeming it 
very vulgar to speak loud enough to be heard, a sailor happen 


ing along and observing the difficulty, hailed coachee in a 


“Here,” said Jack, looking 


unutterable things at the dandy, * here’s 


voie like a speaking trumpet 
omething that wants 
you.” 

CHANGING A NAME.—A western paper announces the 
marriage of Miss Polly Schrecongost. We unite in congra 
tulating her What a pity 
itis that John Ollenbauhengrapensteinershohenbicher, (who 
it appears has a letter in the Baltimore post-office) could not 
The ladies 


She did well to change her name 


get off his name by an equally agreeable process 
have the advantage in this respect 

When Lord Ellenborough was attorney-general, he was 
listening with some impatience to the judgment of a learned 
‘You rule,” said the attorney- 
general, in a tone of voice that was heard by his brethren at the 


judge, who said, “I rule,” &e 


bar, ‘* you rule ! you was never fit to rule any thing but a copy 
book os 


\ famous grammar master in this vicinity, once inquired of 9 


six foot urchin, “ What is a noun? With ears erect, and 
stupid stare, he replied, ‘ Any thing that consists! 

Some Frenchmen seeing .a man stand still in the high-way 
during a heavy shower of rain, asked him why he did so 
“WW hy ,” savs he, 


as you do?" 


‘do you think Lam mad, to ride in the rain 


A lady in a paroxysm of grief was said to have shed 
Poor thing !" remarked an unfeeling punste: 
act in either eye 


The best thing to be done when evil comes upon us, is ™ 


rents of tears.’ 





“she must have had a 


| lamentation, but action; not to sit and suffer, but te rise and 


seek the remedy 
“T never eat beef,” said an exquisite, the other day, “T liv: 
upon raisins, and grapes, and figs ; beef’s too gross, positively 
Finn’s Latest.—Why is a boy having his ears boxed, lke 
a criminal in manacles? Because he is hand-cuffed 
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